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also least likely to become public responsibilities. Furthermore, voluntary childbirth also maximizes the opportunity for parents to be able to choose their work plans.
Many of the policies suggested to avoid discouraging labor force participation and to encourage higher earnings for women also have an impact on marital and childbearing status, although it is not always clear in which direction. Reducing the penalties on two-earner families or the advantages for one-earner families reduces the incentive for a couple to remain single when both partners plan to work. But it also reduces the incentive for one-earner couples to marry. A woman with better earnings prospects may be considered a more promising partner by some men, but threatening by others. Similarly, when parents have higher earnings, the higher value of their time makes children more expensive, but their larger income enables them to afford more children. Only continued research will enable us to determine what the outcomes, on balance, are likely to be.
(4) As discussed earlier, much research has been done recently on the effect of employed mothers on their children. It has uncovered little evidence of harmful results. On the contrary there is reason to believe that, on balance, benefits outweigh any possible harm. However, surprisingly little work has so far been done on the impact of the characteristics of fathers and other caretakers, other than studies of organized day-care programs (Hofferth and Moore, 1979). This omission needs to be remedied in order to provide a sounder basis for policies on child care for working couples.
STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF EXISTING DATA SETS
Compared to earlier times, there has been a tremendous increase in the information available on a multitude of socioeconornic variables. Inundated as we are today by voluminous and reasonably reliable data collected by various government agencies as well as an increasing number of private institutions, it may seem surprising that social scientists still decry their inadequacy. Some explanation of this paradox might be useful at this point.
An analogy with the natural sciences may be constructive. Researchers in these fields were able to make some progress by observing the subjects of their study with the naked eye, but no one is surprised to find that they were able to make far more progress when they expanded their vision outward by use of the telescope and inward by such devices as the x ray, spectroscope, and microscope. Nor is anyone puzzled, letth. Incidentally, such children are
